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Military selection is not impartial and is as far as 
possible removed from natural selection. An army is 
not a general but a selected representation of a popula- 
tion. 

Forty per cent of those applying for admission to the 
English army are refused because of physical unfitness. 
Furthermore, the requirements being known, many of 
the physically unfit do not present themselves. In other 
words, out of every one hundred men who offer to enlist 
in the British army only forty are accepted. The same 
is practically true of France and Prussia. 

Military selection occurs chiefly before the fighting 
begins, and results in the temporary or permanent re- 
moval from the general population of a special part of 
it, and the deliberate exposure of this part to death and 
disease. 

For every man thus removed from the general popu- 
lation at least one other man, falling below the standard, 
has been retained in the civil population. 

France has more than one-half million men in actual 
service; Germany 800,000, which is more than 5 per 
cent of each country's men between the ages of 18 and 
35. France now takes annually into military service 
two out of three of all her young men arriving each 
year at military age. 

Ammon has shown that if, of two types in a popula- 
tion, one has an average birth rate of 3.3 and the other 
a birth rate of but one-tenth more, the second class will 
in only twenty-three and one-half generations be double 
the number of the other in the mixed population. Seeck 
finds the decline of Eome to have been due not tu actual 
reduction of numbers in the Empire, but to the race- 
deteriorating results of continued war through the re- 
moval from the population by military selection of its 
best male reproducing element. Napoleon had to re- 
duce by one inch the minimum height, set by Louis XIV 
in 1701, in order to accomplish his conscription plans 
in 1799. In 1804 he lowered it two inches more — a total 
of three inches below the original standard. It re- 
mained at this figure until the Restoration, when in 
1818 it was raised by one inch and a quarter. Napoleon 
found it necessary to reduce the figure of military age 
also. French boys coming of age in 1830 were an inch 
taller than those of the earlier generation, born in war 
time. 

The racial character of the next generation is inevi- 
tably influenced by any factor that increases or de- 
creases the part played in race propagation by any se- 
lected type of the population: 

In times of war disease has always reaped a far 
greater harvest of deaths and permanent bodily break- 
down than have the bullets and bayonets of battle. The 
20 per cent of mortality by gun-fire at Austerlitz and 
Wagram, Moscow, Lutzen, Magenta, Solferino, and 
Waterloo was increased by disease in the same cam- 
paigns to the appalling proportion of 60 and even 70 
per cent. 

The British losses in the Crimea in two and one-half 
years were 3 per cent by gun-fire and 20 per cent by 
disease. 

Venereal disease is a scourge fostered especially by 
militarism. It is the cause of more hospital admissions 
among soldiers than any other disease. It caused 31.8 
per cent of the total military inefficiency in the British 
army in 1910. The United States army has twice as 



many hospital admissions for this same cause. In 1910 
one in ten of the British army who were admitted to the 
hospital were infected with venereal disease. 

War and military service are dysgenic in their effect. 

We have in figures a quantitative measure of the 
hereditary effect of military selection. It is a race-de- 
teriorating effect; the kind of effect that above almost 
any other makes an obstacle in human evolutionary ad- 
vance. The most economical and most positive factor 
in human progress is good breeding. Race deteriora- 
tion comes chiefly from its opposite, bad breeding. Mili- 
tarism encourages bad breeding. 



The Union of International Societies. 

By Walter Sch Licking. 

(Translated for the Advocate of Peace from "Korrespond- 
enz" of June 20, 1913). 

From the 15th to the 19th of June there was a meet- 
ing in Ghent and Brussels of the second World Congress 
of International Associations. This event deserves no- 
tice in Germany also. 

More than 100 years ago, when the old German Em- 
pire broke up, the Germans gave up their cosmopolitan 
dreams, which the Napoleonic era proved to be most in- 
opportune. In opposition there arose a mighty state. 
The cosmopolitanism of the scholars was a product of 
an ideal which far preceded actual development. The 
finished century then brought us the nation, and Ger- 
man people will know how to maintain that. It would 
be a mistake, however, should we in a nationalism now 
become a matter of course, because of the retarded 
growth we made over a hundred years since, refuse to 
recognize that today an organization of civilized nations 
is really about to be accomplished. 

Adolf Wagner said at the last Evangelist-Socialist 
Congress that people ought no longer to recoil at the 
word socialism, so like is it to internationalism. Scarcely 
a province of human activity is today free from the 
struggle for international co-operation. It was, there- 
fore, a happy thought for the theory and practice of in- 
ternationalism when the eminent Belgian senator, La 
Fontaine, brought about in 1910 the first World Con- 
gress of International Associations. One hundred and 
thirty-two international organizations joined it imme- 
diately. 

From that came the founding of a separate union of 
international societies, with a central office in Brussels, 
which will be ably conducted by the untiring Senator 
La Fontaine. Thence the call went out to a new World 
Congress of International Societies. 

In order to show how fruitful the whole undertaking 
must be for the societies represented, we will in this 
article bring into prominence from the abundant pro- 
gram of the congress only one point, namely, the regu- 
lation of the legal standing of international organiza- 
tions. 

It is interesting in this connection to see how condi- 
tions always precede laws. Up to this time we have in 
the legal systems of the countries only national sub- 
jects, individuals, or legal entities. 

The Catholic Church, for example, is really an inter- 
national organization, yet nowhere would it be recog; 
nized as a legal subject, because the national systems of 
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law deal with, no such organizations. There are. now 
countless other similar international bodies. Most of 
these own some property, and therefore desire legal 
status. 

The Institute of International Law received some 
years ago the Nobel prize for its service in advancing 
international law. But how does such an international 
society today receive legal protection for its property? 
Only by procuring for itself in a single state the rights 
belonging to a subject. An anomalous situation fol- 
lows. The fact that the society is international must be 
ignored. It must be that a society must often enter into 
the life of some capital, though it may desire to be inter- 
national, and it is perhaps obliged to. remove its head- 
quarters from time to time from one country to another 
in its search for legal standing. Then, too, if a given 
society does gain legal recognition in one country it by 
no means follows, as a matter of course, that it will en- 
joy the same privilege in all other lands. 

It is worth while to bring conditions and law into 
harmony. By its nature the international society ought 
to be able to acquire international legal standing. In 
the accomplishment of this end is offered the best op- 
portunity of combining private with official, and national 
with international Obviously the granting of interna- 
tional rights to an association can only follow through 
the co-operation of states, and this is already in sight in 
the Hague conferences. 

Therefore, the union of international societies will, 
in order to open the subject, work out propositions 
which they can recommend as practicable to the third 
Hague conference, looking toward legal recognition. If 
the civilized nations enter into this movement and direct 
their Hague organization to this end, it will be appar- 
ent to every one that the Hague congress of nations is 
ereated not only for the peaceful settlement of national 
disputes, but through the bestowal of international law, 
registration, control, etc., that it extends its efficacy to 
allied matters, just as single states carry on national" 
tribunals by the side of laws. 

This one example will suffice to show us in what great 
measure the work of the union of international societies 
helps not only special interests, but also indirectly to 
build up an international body of law. So it will con- 
tribute in no small measure to further human solidarity 
and to secure peace between the nations. 



"Wars are Not Paid For in War Times; 
the Bill Comes Later." 

David Starr Jordan delivered the commencement day 
address at the Nebraska State University, Lincoln, 
Thursday, June 12. The following extracts are taken 
from the press reports : 

"The great aim of the peace movement is to throw 
war into the background, to make it the last resort in- 
stead of the first resort in case of differences between 
nations and displace its hideous accessories with the 
courts and conferences that make for peace through law. 
There is but one form of peace which is enduring. This 
is the peace of law. The peace of force, won at such 
enormous costs of debt and treasure, is but veiled or 
frustrated war. * * * 

"I shall not speak of its horrors, though there is noth- 
ing else so horrible; not of its sorrows, though these 



have been woman's burden for thousands of years; not 
of its cost in money, as told by the endless caravan of 
ciphers— $27,000,000,000— the accumulated debt of 
frustrated war for the last century of Europe. 

"I shall speak, not of the waste of money, unpar- 
alleled in the history of this world, the earning of poor 
men's lives,' spent in futile murder, but of the greatest 
waste of all — that of life itself. 

"It is a fundamental fact of biology that the laws in 
heredity which apply to man are those which govern the 
lower animals as well. 'Like the seed is the harvest' — 
this is the fundamental law. The men you breed from 
determine the future. Heredity runs level. No race 
of men nor animal has improved save through selection 
of the best for parentage. None has fallen save through 
the choice of inferior stock for parentage. Whatever 
influence may cause the destruction of the strong, the 
brave, the courageous, the enterprising, will ensure a 
generation which shall show these qualities in lower 
degree. 

"Borne fell because the old Boman stock was for the 
most part banished or exterminated. There was no 
other cause. The Bomans were gone, and that was the 
end of it ; while the sons of slaves, camp followers, scul- 
lions, and peddlers filled the Eternal City. The repub- 
lic fell when 'vir gave place to homo,' real men in 
Borne to mere beings. The empire fell when the bar- 
barians filled the unoccupied city, unoccupied so far as 
the men of the old Boman type was concerned. 

"We ask no other reason for the disappearance of 
Greece. Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek literature, 
the perfection of form in thought, in action, in speech- 
all of these were impossible save to men of Greek blood ; 
and when these had fallen in suicidal war, there was 
no longer the heredity which could replace them. 

"Some twenty years ago I visited the city of Novara, 
in northern Italy. On the battlefield there the farmers 
had plowed up the skulls of the slain, had stacked them 
up until they formed a pyramid some fifteen feet high, 
with a little canopy which kept off the rain. These 
were the skulls of young men between eighteen and 
thirty-five years of age, young men from the farms and 
shops and schools, some from France, some from Italy, 
the rest from Austria. And as these were, according to 
custom, the best among the yeomanry, so in their homes 
since then the generations have arisen from inferior 
stock. By the character and fate of the common man 
and the opportunity offered to him the nations must be 
judged. On him the fate of the nation depends, and 
the waste of Novara is a waste which is enduring. It 
is like cutting the roots of a tree while its flowers and 
fruitage continue. The roots of today determine the 
fruitage of the future. Those nations who have lost 
their young men in war have in so far checked their 
own development. 

"Not one Novara could work ruin to any nation. But 
no Novara ever stood alone. In Lombardy is the little 
town of Magenta. You know the color we call ma- 
genta, the hue of the blood that flowed out under the 
locust trees in the park, the blood that stained the river 
below the hard-fought bridge. Here in a cloister of the 
old church of Magenta you will find the pile of skulls — 
skulls of brave men. You can know, it by the bullet 
holes which the spiders for half a century have vainly 
tried to heal. 



